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From the Saturday Courier. 
THE MOB-CAP 
Or, My Grandmother’s Trunk. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, 


Ir was past midnight, and the moon had | 





gone down when the stage stopped at Edward 
Stanley's 


village home. 


s lodgings, who was about to visit his 





The lamps threw a strong glare | 
on the pavements, but the interior of the ve- 
hicle was in such deep shade, he could but 
imperfectly distinguish his fellow-travelers, 
He observed, however, that several young 
geptiemen occupied the front and middle 
seats, while an old woman, mufiled in a 


cloak, sat slone on the back one. She turned 
her head sharply round as he entered, and the 
light glimmering under her large hood was} 
brightly reflected from a pair of spectacles of 
such spacious dimensions, chey seemed to 
cover cae whole face that wus visible through 
the wide plaited border of a mob-cap.—Ed- 
ward took the only vacant seat in the stage, 
at her side, with a very respectful bow, which 
was received with something between a hem 
and a cough, a sound diverting in itself, and 
rendered still more so, by its echo from the 
opposite seat; for the young genilemen 
scemed determined to derive all the amuse- 
ment possible from their antiquated compan- 
ion. Edward had a convivial spirit, but be 
had too deep a reverence for age ever to make 
it a subject for mirth. [twas in itselfa suffi- 
cient guarantee for veneration, even when un- 


accompanied by those traits which impart a 


stone, ‘ take care of your svectacles, We} sober country town. I hear, through my sis- 
shall upset now, depend upon it.’ 
‘ No thanks to you if we don’t,’ 


i ,ter, that she is to take possession of her lute 
cried she | father’s dwelling, which has been fitted up for 
muttering, in the indistinct accents of age. her accommodation in quite a princely style. 
Then turning towards Edward, she contin- You speak as if you knew her, Madam,’ 
ved—* It is really refreshing to sce a well- * Yes, for I was a great friend to her Grand- 
mother, a fine old lady as ever lived, # thou- 


behaved, decent young gentleman, after en- 


during the impertinence of the dandies and! sand times handsomer than Gertrude—but 


jackanapes. Never mind, you may liugh Young 


very likely you may not agree with me. 
now, as loud as you please ; but if you live,) eyes see different from old ones." 
you will be old yourselves, one of these days,’ ‘Is she voung ?’?) asked Edward, 
She put her hand into her pocket, which) ¢ Yes,’ she is scarcely twenty, for she 
seemed unfathomable in depth, and drawing married, poor thing, at a very early age, and 
out a snuff box, afier rapping it several times, was left a widow soon after. She has need 
she presented it to Edward, who was obliged) of more discretion than she has uiow, or ever 
from politeness to take a pioch, and all the | will Have,’ 


passe nger 


S petitioning for a similar favor, a| *] should like to see this gay young widow,’ 


sneezing concert commenged, in which the | said Edward, musingly, the vision of a pair 
old lady herself acted the most sonorions || of heavenly blue eyes that he had seen stewl!- 
part. After the mirth occasioned by this|| ing softly before him, ‘but it is not likely 


chorus had subsided, she dropped her box | that we shall begome ecquainted, for my 
into her pocket, and it sunk, like a pebble de-|) mother and sister ft. very retired, and when 


scending into a vault, Edward began to enjoy! [| am at home 1 devote myself to them, 
s_> ° . | sh : ° " fi 
iis journey exceedingly; he never felt dispos- |) Tt was surprising in what confidential terms 


ed tosleep inastage coach, and the old lady de-) he was thus addressing his new acquaintance, 


clured herselfof the same temperament, thomgh and how entirely he forgot to ask her name 
he gallandy offered his shoulder as a pillow, | | and residence, though he had so freely tuspart- 


1} 
io the great amusement of the others, who} ed his own. 


» re ' i To 2: " , a | . ° e 
were ere long n rdding the Ww he ads to and tro, As the morning air came chill and dewy 


occasionally striking their heads against enchy over the hills, she drew her cloak more close- 


other, or reclining backwards in more rnd ly round her, pulled down her hood, and 
| 


cial attitudes, Edward and his muffled com-|) seemed drowsy and silent. Edward was not 


panion fell into the most familiar and agreeable | sorry to be left.a while to bis own reflections, 
conversation. She seemed very shrewd and | He thought of the mild eyes of his mother, 
original in her remarks, and exercised the) at that very moment, perhaps, turned towards 
privilege of age in inquiring his name, the! the window anxiously watching his coming, 


place of his residence, &c, of the more eager anticipations of bis anly sis- 





beauty to the faded brow, und to the hoary 
head a crown of glory. The recollection of 
his own grandmother, too, who had died since 
his absence from home—one of those fine, 
dignified relies of the majectic simplicity of 
viden time, which remind one so forcibly of 


the degeneracy of modern days—gave a ten- 


derness to his manners, tn addressing an aged 


person, which was peculiirly engaging tn the 
present histance, from the effect of contrast. 
Take care, Grandmothes 


s1LC, ad LUC sl. polled OVOP a Hue 


Ad the vouns 


jhbabl Up} 





ary 
Ah,’ seid she,* I knew you had a mother ter, and more than all, 


ic thought wpon * the 
and sisters—or a sister whom you loved,! 


witching sinile that caught his youthful fancy.” 
from your kindness to me, an old woman, | He was roused frow his reveries by the 
Heaven be blest for the M-| sudden stopping of the stage and he found he 
fluence of gentle ones on the heart of man.| 


ind a stranger, 


was to be separated frow his ancieut friend, 
And you are going to the village of .| 





Jumping out with as much alacrity as if he 
Do vou know anv thing of the widow Clifton. | 





lanchtertosSquire Lee, who lives somewhere | assisted her as she descended with slow and 
ist 1 sie n { 


| , 
ju those parts : difficult steps, and opening the gate for her to 


oN 7 Ilo ° ‘ . e 
Not personally—but report says she is suck pass, gave her a cordial and reepeetful farewell, 
character, [ suspect she will ‘ [shall not soon forget you, young gentle- 


| Haves heroclt very uch out of place ot) yan,” said she, haiding out ber tremulous 


| » vay, dashing 


were in attendance on youth and beauty, he 
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the moon, sending down such rills of light 
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can serve you, you will find the aged can re- 
member the kindness of youth.’ 

Resuming his seat, his thoughts winged) 
their way towards the home he was now rap-| 
idly approaching. In two or three hours, he 
began to distinguish the trees familiar to his 
boyhood. A little further, a majestic elm, 
stretched its lordly branches over the street 
ihat passed it on either side, the land mark 
of his school day pastimes.—Then a white 
house glimmered through the green foliage 
tbat overshadowed it—and a moment more, 
Edward was in the arms of his mother, with 
his sister clinging around his neck. An 
only son and brother, returned after twelve 
months’ absence, to beings whose best affec- 
tions were garnered in him, might reyson:- 
bly call forth very warm and joyous emotions, 
A shade however passed over their brows, as 





the saddened glance of Edward rested on the 
easy chair, where he had last bebeld that ven- 
erable form, with placid brows, crowned with 


} 


living silver, now laid low in the dust—and 
they all remembered the dead. 

A year’s residence in the heart of the city 
would waturally produce some change in a 
young man, as yetonly inthe morning of 
manhood, and as Clara’s admiring eyes ran 
over the face and figure of her brother, she 
blushed at her own rusticity. Therejvas an 
indescribable something in his air anfoan- 





ner, that told he had been in a region differ- | 


ent from her own, and a shadow of awe began 


to steal over the deep love she felt for him. 
Mrs. Stanley, whose chastened and pigus! 
thoughts were dwelling ofthe inner min re-| 
joiced that his heart remained unchilled, dur 


ing his intercourse with the world, for the!) he acknowledged that she was fairer and love- 
fountain of filial tenderness was still full and | lier than even the visions his fancy had drawn. 
|The people of the village seeing Fanny again 


gushing over. 

Edward Stanley was poor—that is, he had 
only his unborn energies to carry him though | 
the world, He had just completed his stu- 
dies as a lawyer, having finished his last year 
with one of the most distinguished members 
of the bur, a friend of his late father, who, 
though he died poor in one sense of the word, 
was rich in the good opinions of his fellow 
men. Edward was resolved it should prove 
a year of probation, and adhered to his deter- 
mination not to suffer even the holiest inter- 
ests of nature totarn him 
steadfast course. The trial was past—he was 
admitted to the bar—and now felt’ privileged 
to rest and refresh himself for a while at the| 
well-springs of the heart. 

That evening, as he looked abroad and saw 


aside from his 


through the deep shades of the landscape, he 


thought how beautiful Fanny Morton had 





accomplished, for her father’s house was but 
a short distance from his own, and he soon 


found himself near the threshold. The house 
was situated a little retreating from the street, 
and the path which led to it was soft and grassy, 
lying too in thick shadow, so his approach was 
not perceived. There she stood, almost in, 
the same attitude, leaning against the door, 
looking upwards with eyes so deeply, beauti-) 
fully blue they seemed to have borrowed the| 
color from the night heaven to which their) 
gaze was directed.—Her fair, flaxen hair, | 
glitered in the moon-light with a golden lus- 
ter, brightly contrasting with the pure white- 
ness of a brow, where the serenity of youth 
and innocence was now softly reposing. 
‘Fanny! said Edward, emerging from 
the shadow ; and she sprang forward at the 
well-known voice, with a bounding step, and 








a joyous smile, 
‘ Edward, I am so glad you are come.’ 
Her manner was so frank and affectionate, 
it relieved him from the agitation he felt in| 
Perhaps he felt a disap-| 





addressing her. 
pointment in meeting her childish expression | 


high-wrought sentiments in which he had been| 
indulging. He bad never told Fanny in so 
many words thatghe loved her, but they had 
lived in the alMost daily interchange of| 
prompted by affection. In ab- 
blended her image with 
every memory of the past and every hope | 


of the 


offices 
| ow he had 
sence le aG 








future, and now in her presence, | 


the constant companion of Edward and Cla- 





ra Stanley, as in former times, prophesied a} 
speedy union, though they dwelt on the ex-| 
cessive imprudence of the match, as they| 
were both too poor to think of marrying, and 


many declared Fanny to be nothing better} 


than a piece of painted wax-work, fit only to 
be looked at and admired. 


They were returning one evening, about 
sunset, from a walk in the woodland. Fanny 
was literally covered with garlands, which 
Edward and Clara had woven, and with her} 


straw hat swinging in her hand, and her fair 


locks unbound, she formed the most pictur-| 
esque feature of a landscape, then rich in all 
the glories of summer.—they turned aside| 
from the path, for the trampling of borecs'! 
feet were behind them. 


* Look, brother, look!’ exelaimed Clara, 





as alady, in company with two gentlemen 





ings considerably subsided, and he uttered 1 though among them, was not of them, 








looked, when she stood a year ayo, in the| 
midst of suth silver waves, longed to know! 


how she would Jook then, Standing in the 
' 


| 
was dressed in green, |! 


She 


|Her long riding dress swept far below her 


rode guily by. 


— 


jfeet, and waving feathers of the same color’ 


mingled with the folds of a veil that floated 
lightly on the breeze.—She turned and look- 
ed earnestly at Fanny, who, blushing at her 
fantastic drew behind Clara, 
when the geil of the stranger suddenly loos- 
ened, aud flutccring fell at Edward’s feet.— 
Never was a fairer opening for gallantry. 
The lady checked her spirited horse, and 
bending gracetully forward, received the veil 
from the hands of Edward, with a smile and 
a bow that would have repaid any man for a 
greater exertion. Her complexion was dark, 
butrichly colored with the warm hues of exer- 
cise and health; and when she smiled, her eyes 
were so brilliantly black, and her teeth so glit- 
teringly white, that Clara could talk of noth- 
ing else for an hour after she reached home— 
and Edward caught himself wondering several 
times, who the lady of the green plumes 
could be. 


appearance, 


‘Yes,’ said he, suddenly, when he saw at 
night lights gleaming from the windows of the 
great white house ov the hill—* It must be 
Mrs, Clitton, the dashing widow,’ 

Aud Mrs. Clifton it proved to be, whose 
sensation in this 


arrival caused no. slight 


of pleasure, instead of the deep silence of | quiet village.—Edward and Fanny were quite 
joy, for it is certain the romance of bis tcel-|| forgotten in the superior claims of one, who, 


One 


some common place sayings, instead of the) represented her as proud as Lucifier, sweep- 


ing through the streets, with her officer-like 
cap and feaihers,—another, as a Lioness, 
leaping ber horse over hedges and walls, 
Some represented her as dark as on Ethio- 
pian, terrible and grand—and others, as beau- 
tiful as an angel, and blithe as a wood-nymph, 
Meanwhile the unconscious object of these 
contradictory and most invidious remarks, 
continued her rides over hill and dale with 
unwearied activity, and sometimes she ap- 
peared ina splendid carriage, with a foots 
man, who was suid to be dressed in livery, 
though he wore a suit of sober grey. 

What was the astonishment of Clara Stan- 
ley, when she saw one morning this splendid 
carriage stop at her own door, and Mrs. Clif. 
Clara’s next 
feeling was deep mortification ; for both her 
mother and herself were dressed in plain 
calico morning frocks, and the room was 


ton herself descend from it ? 


ina state of particular disorder, for she was 
occupied in cutting and arranging work, and 
her brother had covered the table with papers 
he was about to examine, 

* Oh, Edward !’ cried Clara, * if there’s not 
Mrs, Clifion: what shall we do ?’ 

* Do,’ said he, laughing and starting up ea- 
and 
with an ease and self-possession that almost 
provoked the mortified Clara, he met this 
startling visitor at the threshold, 


verly—* Why ask her to come in;’ 


She introduced herself with so much grace 
and politeness, and fell into conversation so 
readily and simply, apologizing for what she 
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feared might be deemed an intrusion, but ex- 
pressing an earnest wish to become acquaint- 
ed with neighbors in whose society she antic- 
ipated so much pleasure, so nawrally and 
sincerely, that Clara’s burning cheeks began 
to cool, and her confused senses to be suffi- 
ciently collected to appreciate so signal an 
honor. Mrs. Stanley was too truly refined 
and well-bred to share in her daughter’s em- 
barrussment. She was not ashamed of the 
simplicity of their dress, and she did not 
look upon the proofs of Clara’s industry and 
Edward’s literature scattered about the room, 
as at all disgraceful. Moreover, she was very 
proud of her son, and thought she had never 
seen him appear to such advantage as at this 
moment, when engaged in animated conver- 
sation with this graceful and charming lady. 
Mrs. Clifton admired the garden, the vines 
that made such fairy lattice-work aruund the 
windows, the pictures that hung upon the 
walls, till every thing around her became ex- 
alted in Clara’s eyes, with charms unknown 


before. When she rose to depart, she urged 


Mrs. Stanley so warmly to visit her, and to 
suffer her to see much of Clara, it was im- 
possible not to believe she was soliciting a 
favor. 
friends who had accompanied her were re- 
turned, and she had nothing but her books 
and harp for her companions. Her harp! 
Clara was crazy to hear aharp. The very 
idea carried her at once into the fairy land of 
romance, of Ossian’s heroines and Milton’s 
angels. 

‘Is she not the most charming woman you 
ever saw in your life ?’ exclaimed Clara, the 
moment she had left them. * I quite forgot 
my calico frock and these linen shreds, long 
before she was gone. Did you ever see any 
one so polite and condescending ? I wonder 
how she came to select us, from all the vil- 
lage, to call upon,’ and she smiled at the im- 
portance it would give them in the eyes of 
their neighbors. 

‘IT am not so much surprised,’ said Mrs. 
Stanley, ‘as her father and yours were on 
intimate terms, and it is probable she has 
tuken pains to ascertain his friends. She had 
just married when Mr. Lee came into the 
country, and as she went immediately abroad, 
she never visited the place during her father’s 
life. She married very young, audI think | 
have heard she was not happy in her union. 
She certainly, does not seem inconsolable at 
her husband’s death.’ 

* Did 


Clara, in a perfect fever of admiration. 


you ever see such eyes and teeth? and though} 


she is dark, her complexion is so glowing 
and clear, I don't think she would look as 
handsome if she were fairer. I wonder if 
she will marry again ?° 


She was so lonely she said—the’ 





| Edward, laughing ; * you must live in a per- 
_petual state of astonishment. But I do think 
! Clara, that Mrs. Clifion is very delightful and 
very charming and graceful, and I hope my 
dear little rustic sister, will try to imitate her 
graces.’ 

Edward would never have breathed this un- 
fortunate wish, had he anticipated how faith- 
‘fully poor Clara would have obeyed his in- 
\junction. 

The visit was soon returned, and if Clara, ad- 
mired her new friend before, she was now 
completely fascinated, She ‘ saw the white 
rising of her hands upon the harp,’ and heard 
the mellow tones of a voice tuned to the 
sweetest modulation of art. ‘The rich furni- 
ture, the superb curtains, the paintings in 
massy gilt frames, seemed to her unaccus- 
tomed eye, equal to oriental splendor, and 
Mrs. Clifton some Eastern enchantress, pre- 
siding over the scene, with more than magic 
power. Edward Stanley was passionately 
‘fond of music. He had never heard it in 
such perfection. But there was a charm in 
Mrs. Clifton’s conversation even superior to 
jher music, It was full of spirit, sensibility, 
 entieniiieel and refinement. Then its per- 
} fect adaptedness to all around her. Every 
one talked better with her than with any one 





that they had never been so agreeable before, 
austin at the same time, that they had 
‘never met with any one half so pleasing as 
herself. She certainly did flatter a little, that 
is, she told very pleasant truths, with a most 


)else, and felt when they quitted A society, 


‘bewitching smile, and another thing, which 
perhaps was the great secret of her attraction, 
she seemed completely to forget herself, in 
her interest for those around her. 

| Itis very certain Mrs. Stanley's family 
thought more of her new neighbor that night, 
‘than their old ones. 
dream of the blue eyes of Fanny Morton 
His conscience reproached him for the ob- 
livion, and when he saw the unenvying inter- 


Even Edward forgot to 


est with which she listened to Clara’s praises 
of the dashing widow, as she was called by 
the villagers, he admired the sweetness and 
simplicity of a character, pure as the un- 
He admired, but for the first 
time he felt a waut in this sweet character. 


tracked snow. 


He had never discovered before. that Fanny 
was deficient in sensibility, that the shadows 
of feeling, seldom passed over her celestial 
countenance. He found too 
which he had never been sensible before. A 
pang of self-accusation shot through his heart 
ws he made these discoveries, and feeling as 
ifhe were guilty of injastice, his attentions 
became still less frequent and he tried to re- 
strain his restless and wandering thoughts. 
Clara sat one morning ina deep reverie— 





* You wonder at so many things,” replied 


* Mother,” said she, at length, * do you re. 








member that full crimson damask petticout, 
grandmother left me, as a memento of old 
times ?” 

* Yes,’ answered Mrs. Stanley, surprised at 
the suddenness of the question—* why do you 
ask ?” 

* T was thinking it would make some beau- 
tiful window curtains for our parlor, The 
suo shines in so warm it is really uncomfort- 
able to sit there, and the reflection of red 
curtains is very beautifying to the complexion,’ 

* Ab! Clara,’ cried her brother, * you nev- 
er discovered how uncomfortable it was, til 
you saw Mrs, Clifion’s fine curtains. You 
forget the blinds and the vines and the rose 
bushes. Pray have more reverence for dear 
grandmother’s ancient relics,’ 

Clara blushed and was considerably dis- 
concerted, but nevertheless continued her 
dreams ofimproyement. Her latent love for 
show and splendor began to glimmer forth 
and toi lluminate many an airy castle, she amus- 
ed herself in building. To imitate Mrs, Clif- 
ton was now the end and ain of her existence. 
She practiced her step, her air, her smile, 
before the looking-glass, in her own chamber, 
till from avery simple and unaffected girl, 
She 


strung every window with AZolian harps and 


she became conspicuously the reverse. 


tried to sing in unison, when the wild wind 
swept the chords—but they disdained the 
harmony of the human voice, and mocked at 
her efforts. Edward feit quite distressed at 
an effect so contrary to his wishes, but he 
concealed his chagrin under a good hamored 
ridicule, which somewhat checked her pro- 
Once, when they were 
to accompany Mrs. Clifton in an excursion 
on horseback, and the lady arrayed in her 
suit of forest green, was already waiting their 





gress in the graces, 





imotion, he knew not whether he was most 
amused or grieved, to see Clara descend in a 
dress of the same color, in which the imita- 
tion was too obvious and too defective not to 
border on the ridiculous, with a green veil 
wreathed around the crown of her bonnet, 
and suffered to stream back behind, in the 
form of a feather or plume. Though the af- 
fection of her brother would not allow him to 
|wound her feelings, by making ber fully aware 
‘of the extent of her folly, and he chose rather 
gently to lead her back to true simplicity and 
good sense. She did not escape a severer 
jash from those who envied her the distine- 





a dearth of, tion of Mrs. Clifton’s acquaintance and who 


| 


thought and variety in her conversation, of|| revenged themselves on her damask curtains, 
* Is she not delightful, brother ?’ continued) 


JEolian new-born airs. Her 


| present ambition was to possess a gold chain, 


harps, and 


an ornament she deemed indispensable to the 
|perfection of a lady’s dress. She did not 
laspire to so magnificent a one as wreathed 
the graceful neck of Mrs. Clifton; but she 
thought she was not perfectly happy with one 
jof far inferior value surrounding her own 
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Ste had a long string of large gold beads, a 
parting gift from her sainted grandmother, 
an ornament too obsolete for wear, and which 
she had often sighed to convert into modern 
jewelry, Av opportunity occurred, atthe very 
momeut of all others, she most desired it, 
* Mrs. Clifton was to give a party, ‘The day be- 
fore the event, Clara was examining her sinm- 
ple wardrobe, trying to decide on the impor- 
taut articles of dress, and mourning over her 
slender stock offinery, when a pedlor stopped 
atthe door, with a trunk filled with jewelry 
wand trinkets. He spread them before her 
admiring eyes, and when she hesitated and 
regretted——he offered to take any old orna- 
ments in enchange, holding up at the samme 
time a glittering chain the very article, for 
which her vitiated fancy was yearning. The 
temptation was irresistible aud unfortunately 
she was alone. She flew to the trunk of trea- 
sures, drew out her grandmother's beads, 
and the pedlar’s eyes brightened) as he saw 
the pure, rich, old fashioned gold knowing 
their superior value to his own gilded trifles. 

* Will you exchange that chain for these ?° 
said she in a faltering voice, for in syite 
of ber vain desire, the very act seemed sacri-| 
lege to her conscience. 

* That would not be an even bargain,’ he 
replied, and it was true—for the chain was 
nothing but brass, thinly washed with gold. 
Clara hung down ler head. Tn proportion 
to the difficulty of obtaining the bauble, her 
longing increased, 

* That is a very pretty little trunk,’ eried 
the pedlar, * it would be very convenient to 
hold my jewels. If you will throw that in, we 
will strike a bargain.’ 

Now the trunk was not Clara's. Tt belong- 
ed to lier brother. It was the last keepsake 
bequeathed to him by this same good grand- 
mother, whose legacies of love Clara was 
couverting to purposes of vanity and pride. | 
There was a letter in it, directed to him, with! 
a cluuse on the envelope, that he was not to 
open it till he was of age, unless he should 
find himself in some emergency, and especi- 
ally in need of counsel. The old lady was 
supposed to possess considerable property and 
it was also believed that Edward would be her 
heir. On her death, however, these expect- 
ations proved vain, and her grandson, did not 





} 


honor her memory the less, because he was) 
not enriched by her Joss. He took the letter) 
as a sacred bequest, wondering much at the | 
singular injunction, and told Clara to keep 
the trunk for 
use to him, 

with more care. 


him as it 
and 


was of no 


she would preserve it 


Clara knew it was only en- 
trusted to her keeping ; and she turned pale! 
| 


' 


at the thougia of betraying a brother's trust 


; 
but she repeated to herself it was of no possi-| 
] 
| 


ble use to him, that he would probably never en- | 
| 


—— —— Oo << — —_ 


grandmother’s feelings, who was sleeping 
cold beneath the clods of the valley. 
a thing too of so little consequence—and the 
chain was She emptied the 
truck of its contents, gave H lastily into the 
pediar’s hands, with the beads which had re- 
mained on her grandmother’s neck till she 
died, and gathering up the chain, felt—instead 
of the joy of triumph—self upbraiding and 
shame. She have recalled the act, 
but it was too late—the pedlar was gone. So 
poor is the gratification of vanity—but the 
bitter consequences of « deviation from rec- 
titude she was yet to experience, 

When arrayed for the party, she put a 
shawl carefully round her neck, before she 
made her appearance, to conceal ber ill-got- 
ten splendor, but the consciousness of having 
something to hide from the affectionate eyes 
that were benttpon her, gave a disturbed 


It was 


so. beautiful. 


would 


and anxious expression to her countenance 





that did not escape the observation of her 
brother; and when she saw Fanny in the un- | 
adorned simplicity of her own loveliness, she | 
secretly loathed the acquisition for which she | 
had sacrified her principles of right. 

* Let me see you, Clara, before you start,’ 
said Mrs. Stanley, and she added siniling— 
‘T hope you have not tried te look too well,’ 

* Oh pray, mother, take care,’ cried Clara, 
sbrinkingtrom the dreaded hand that touched 
her shawl, * it will tumble my dress to take 
ito now. Itis only my plain muslin frock’ — 
and hurrying away, with blushes and trepid- 
ation, she felt that her punishment was begun. 

Arrived at Mrs, Clifton’s—she became still 
more dissatisfied, when she saw their elegant 
hostess, dressed in the simplest attire, con- 
sistent with fashion and taste, with no orna- 
ment, but a cluster of roses, wreathed amidst 
locks of gypsy blackness and oriental redun- 
dance. Her piercing eves rested a moment 
on the beautiful Fanny, then flashed towards 
Edward, with avery peculiar expression. He 
understood their meaning, and an undefina- 
ble sensation of pain and displeasure oppres- 
sed him. Mrs. Clifton was too polite to 
confine her she 
wished to distinguish, but moved amongst 


wttentions to those most 
her guests, endeavoring as far as possible, to 
adapt herself to their different capacities and 
tastes. She had invited her father’s friends, 
wishing extremely to make them her own, and 
to convince them that she valued their sym- 
pathy and good will, 


(Concluded in our next.) 





For the Rural Repository. 
STUS2SHOTS AND PIN FEATHERS. 
FROM THE UNFLEDGED WINGS OF A LITERARY OWL. 

* From grave to gay, from lively to severe.’—Porg. 
No. 6. 
Hawthorne. 


READER, hast thou ever had an introdnetion 
to the * Twice Told Tales ?’ If * no’ be thy 





quire for it, and it could not burt her deur! 


reply, then verily thou hast not yet tasted one 
sweet dish of mental rarities ; but if * ay’ thou 
respondest, then surely thou hast partaken of 
a few of the good things in the intellectual world. 
Thy heart has been delighted and thy whole 
soul enchained for once at least. How pret- 
tily those stories are told—the language how 
simple yet expressive, and every thought how 
natural! A lucky chord indeed the author 
has struck, one that finds a joyful response 
from every ticklish imagination. No one, 
with a mind in any degree cheerful, but must 
on many occasions, be entirely fascinated by 
the happy touches of his magic pencil. 

Truly Hawthorne is an agreeable writer. 
He has an abundant share of good nature, as 
every effusion of his clearly indicates ; and 
his thoughts seem to flow as freely and 
smoothly as a tranquil stream over a mead of 
thyme, Every word has a meaning, and every 
expression Contains a new idea or an old one 
dressed in a wew and pleasingly beautifal 
garb. He clothes every thing in its native 
simplicity, his language being a mirror reflect- 
ing the true features of nature, her every form 
and color. His eye, mental and physical, is 
keen in discerning, and his taste correct in 
judging ; and possessing in bis style that real 
‘ naivete,’ so requisite in a writer of his char- 
acter, he at once gains the attention of the 
reader, and so interested and charmed does he 
soon become, that he deems it impossible, 
almost, to break the spell. I do not here refer 
exclusively to the * Twice Told Tales,’ but 
to his writing in general. 

In ease and gracefulness of composition, 
Hawthorne is, according to my views, excelled 
by few if indeed any in this country. Much 
as I admire the style, and pleased as I have 
ever been with every thing coming from the 
pen of Irving—much asehe has been boasted 
of and eulogized, yet 1 am quite certain he 
will find a powerful competitor for literary 
prizes in Nathaniel Hawthorne ;—one that 
has already taken a few laurels from his 
wreath of preeminence. I wish not here to 
be understood to say that Hawthorne excels 
Irving only in some particulars. Each has 
his own peculiarities of style wherein he is 
The fort of each is in a different 
sphere ; Irving delights and excels in the 


unmatched, 


pathetically sublime, and the ludricrous, and 
Both 


are bewitching, and both have their class of ad- 


Hawthorne in the playful and unique. 


mirers ; each isan honor to his country—both 


to the world. JenHosernar CosMoPoLiran., 





Florida. 
No. 7. 
‘A Snapper Up of Unconsidcred 
Trifles.’ 


Amone the general Ganily of mankind there 


is an innumerable variety of individuals, or 








classes of people, each characterized by some 


, 
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peculiar belief or particular disbelief, Thus 
one order of mortals believes in ghosts and 
witches, another in the efficacy of * a warm 
cup of tea;’ some believe in signs and won- 
ders, others iv the ‘ matchless sanative? pow- 
ers of Dr. Brandreth’s * conservative’ Pills ; 
one class has fuli faith in the pleasures of to- 
bacco-chewing, another in those of matrimony; 
part of the scientific world believe in Bump- 
ology, alias Phrenology, and a part in * elec- 
tive affinity’—choosing their mates accord- 
ingly :—many suppose that whales are 
extremely fond of green cheese, they often 
attempting to swallow the moon, and more 
imagine the first form of the earth, before it 
was shaped, was very much like a large piece 
of—chaos!! How many suppose that earth- 
quakes are caused by the hatching of young 
worlds, (beneath us) then pipping the egg- 
shell; and, alas! how many have heard the ‘ ru- 
mors of war’ while listening to the dread affray 
of wwo fearfully contending—rats at midnight. 
But there are those who disbelieve in the 
imimateriality and immortality of thought, and 
opine catalepsy is a humbug ; those who have 
no faith in Thompsonianism por animal mag- 
netism—who do not believe in the revolution 
of the earth or the virtues of steam; those 
who doubt the existence of any but themselves, 
aud disbelieve in the final separation of man- 
kind ; those who detest hypocricy, and can 
pardon it in) none—but themselves—who 
shudder at the thought of dishonesty, end 
preach the principles of the golden rule while 
pocketing * cabbaged’ silver; those, in short 
who suppose all * thoughts’ are * borrowed,’ 
and that our ideas are litte animaleula craw- 
ling through the brainlike mites in a cheese. 
But 
beliefs is a doubt in the minds of some of the 
existence of friendship in the bosom of any. 
Ay, strange as it may seem there is a set of 


the most unaccountable of all dis- 


human beings who believe that * friendship is 
but a name,’ a mere imaginary—nothing.—l 
is not my intention to attempt to prove that 
this feeling of the heart has a being; that 
would be like trying to show the reader that 
he has actually an existence : both are 
equally self-evident truths, to prove either of 
which reason or conscience is the ouly testi 
mony. My chief object is to heave a sigh for 
the wretched mortal who is afilicted with such 
* conscientious scruples.’ 

Truly his condition must be deplorable— 
commiserable in the highest degree. From 
his own belief—or disbelief—we may at once 


conclude that he has himself, no throbbings of 


regard towards any one. He does not‘ re- 
joice with thein that do rejoice,’ or find con- 
solation and pleasare in * weeping with those 
Imagining that no one has any 
that 


that weep! 
interest, or takes delight in lis welfare ; 


the tear of sympathy is never shed for him in 


his seasons of adversity, nor the voice of 





'war, 





yladness raised when the favors of fortune are 
plentifully poured upon him, he ever surveys 
his fellow men with coldness and frigidity, 
and finally passes from the vestibule of exist- 
ence without leaving behind him even one 
invoked blessing for those still in the thor- 
oughfares of breathing life. Verily his state 
is miserable. Possessing no warm feelings 
of affection in his chilly breast, no fires of 
sincere respect for the human race glowing in 
the polar regions of his ice-bound soul—he 
wretchedly digs his way through the world, 
leaving it at last unnoticed, as a mountain of 
snow imperceptibly melts and disappears, at 
the approach of summer, the absence of which 
only is observed—and rejoiced at. 

Reader, may Heaven grant that thou art 
not one of those, a faint picture of whom is 
drawn above. I can freely extend to thee 
the hand, feeling assured in my own mind that 
it will be taken with all the earnestness of real 
friendship'’s ardent grasp. 

JenoserHat CosMOPOLITAN. 


MUSCBBBANYW 

















From the Pittsburgh Saturday Evening Visiter. 
The Coon-Skins. 

In the county of there dwelt, in 
the year ; no matter about dates and 
places ; for I am not writing a dissertation on 
chronology, nor geography ; but—but what 
shall I say ? 








If I put down * metaphysics’ 
iny piece will be put down at once as a dark, 
intricate, unintelligible matter, that nobody 
understands. If I say * mores,’ it will be 
voted dull, prosing, 





dry, and laid aside. If 
‘ politics,’ there will be anticipation of the 
bank question, or some other questionable 
affair, and the Visiter may possibly be thought 
in danger of explosion from the admission of 
such inflammatory stuff. If L speak of * man- 


ners,’ I fear a classification with certain tour-| 


ists, which would be entirely foreign from my | 
inclination. 
What then ? 
physics, morals, politics, and manners in the 
article, if they can; 


My readers may find meta- 





but my intention is, sim-| 
ply to write a simple story. 





In the county and year, therefore, which ] 
have not mentioned, there lived three boys; 


which circumstance, though the county was 


small, may not be considered, in the whole, 


very singular. These boys, however, used to 


hunt their horses and cattle on the same prai- 
ries, go to the same school, when there was | 
any to go to, attend the same meeting, and! 
hunt deer, turkies, prairie fowls and rac- || 
coons, in company. Itmay be added, that they 
were * forted’ often in the same block-house, | 





and endured together the hardships and per- || 


jis of a frontier setdement during an Indian 


‘ 
lhus they grew up side by side, and 


were associated in all the sports and efforts | 


| of youth, until the days of manhood led thea || 





a 


= —— 
by different paths to the pursuit of the usual 
objects which present themselves for man's 
ambition. 

A few years after they where thus sepa- 
rated—though not so widely as to lose sight 
of each other in the mean tine—an election 
took place in the litle county which I have 
not named, of such general interest, as to 
make it worth while for some of the leading men 
in the state,of commanding influence at this par- 
ticular point, to attend. A judge of the circuit 
court and the attorney general of the state were 
accordingly seen on the day of election busi- 
ly engaged ainong the electors, exerting their 
talents, learning and personal influence with 
great effect, on the opposite sides of the 
pending question. It is no part of my busi- 
ness to say which succeeded, or which was 
most powerful in ability, or in popularity. 
They were honorable men, and were respect- 
ed as such, 

In the course of the day, and while these 
gentleman were standing near each other, a 
shabbily-dressed fellow, bearing substantial 
marks of improvidence, poverty and degrada- 
tion, came reeling up towards one of them, and 
with a knowing and somewhat sarcastic leer, 
cried out, ‘I say, Sam, has you and George 
ever settled it about them ere coon-skins 
yet?” A hearty and general laugh was the 
consequence, in which the dignified officers 
joined, it is believed, with as hearty good will 
as any of the company ; all of whom under- 
stood the allusion to the scenes of youth, as 
well as the parties themselves. 

Here were the identical three boys who had 
grown up together on the spot where they 
And they were standing 


5 
among those who had grown up with them : 


were now standing. 


every individual, perhaps, knowing them as 
intimately as members of a large family are 
And they knew the 
Two of these boys were now 


known to evch other. 
difference! 
operating with efficiency on the mass of mind 
around them—the other only receiving im- 
pressions and acting under extraneous influ- 
ence. Two of them high in standing and 
high in office—the other sunk to the bottom 
of society. 

What made the difference ? 

Not talents. It 
intellectual power, the hunting-shirt boy was 


is believed that in mative 


fully equal to his school and play-fellows, 
They fared alike 
in childhood and youth—all enjoying all the 


Not literary advantages. 


* schooling’ that could be had in the county.— 
And when they were grown to manhood, the 
same advantages were within the reach of all 
three—and in an equal degree. [must cor- 
rect myself here. The least cultivated had, 
itis believed, the means of obtaining an edu- 
cation ina greater degree than either of the 
others : and would have had fewer difficulties 


to meet and overcome. 
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Not wealth. The advantage was altogether 
on his side. 

Not strength of constitution. They at 
least had nothing superior to him in this 
respect, 

Not family. Al! were respectable ; but be 
had the decided advantage, if it be an advan 
rage to have friends in prominent stations 
His father was extensively known and stood 
high, having at one time occupied a judicial 
office ; his brothers, two or three of them, 
were popular members of the legislature, &c. 
They had to win their way without such help, 

Not ainbition. His was equal to theirs. 

Not industry. So far as labor was con- 
cerned, he would perform as much as they. 

What then made the difference! Was it 
not temperance ? 





The Shabby School Girl. 

* Mamma,’ said Emma Jones as she un- 
tied her neat shaker, ‘ we had a new scholar 
to day, the most forlorn looking thing you 
ever saw. She had on an old calico frock 
with the color all faded out, and washed rib- 
bon on ber hat, and heavy shoes, and all her 
books covered with colored muslin—she'll be 
laughed at ifshe comes to school in that 
style, I can tell her!’ 

* Never, I hope, by you Emma!’ said her 
mother. ‘ Poor little girl; to find herself 
ragged and dirty among strangers !’ 

O no, mother, she wasn’t ragged and dirty ; 
but very clean; and I remember her clothes 
such as they were, seemed very neatly put 
on, not ‘ pitched’ on, as we girls say.’ 

‘ We girls,’ said her mother kindly, ‘ are 
not very select in our expressions, I'm afraid. 
You have quite interested me, however, in 
behalf of this poor child.—What do you sup- 
pose is the cause of her being so shabbily 
dressed ?” 

O I dare say it is because she is poor; of 
course she would not look so forlorn if she 
could help it.’ 

* Then you don’t think her to blame for 
being poor. 

*O surely not mother! how could I? but 
I think she might goto the district school 
where other poor children go. 

* Very likely, my dear, it would be more 
pleasant for her to go there; that is not your 
affair, nor mine. The only question is, how 
is it proper for you to treat her while she is 
at school; having too, as she undoubtedly 
has an equal right to be there. If she is not 
to blame for being pgor, of course she ought 
not to be punished for it ; and no punishnent 
is more severe to a child, as you well know, 
than to be mocked or ridiculed.’ 

‘O, indeed, 1 know it mamma !—When the 
girls only laugh at my red hair, it vexes me 
dreadfully: I’m sorry I behaved so badly 
to-day—J] forgot my red head when I did it.’ 








* Another thing you forgot, my little Emma. 


SITORY. 








A sweet voice answered, (for the poor -do 


Who is it that dispeuses wealth to some, and || have sweet voices as well as the rich,) * but 


withholds it from others ? that orders and ar- 
ranges every littl circumstances ofour lives? 


my dear Ann, I want you to learn—your 


? || trials to-day distress me, quite as much as 


Always remember that to reproach or ridi-||they do yourself; but now when you have 


cule a person on account of the lot which our 
Crestor has appointed them, is nothing less), 
than to offer a direct affront te God himself. 
Que more reason I can think of, my daugh- 
ter, why your conduct was wrong, perhaps 
you can imagine it yourself? 

Emma raised her expressive eyes to her 
mother’s countenance, with a look half sub- 
dued, half curious: * No mamma, you have 
thought of more reasons than I could in a 
month! I don’t think there can be another 
one.’ 

‘ This litle girl, Emma,’ said her mother, 
‘may be trying to obtain an education, in or- 
der to support herself by teaching when she 
grows up, and there may be some reason why 
it is desirable for her to attend this particular 
school, now suppose the unkindness she 
ineets with there should make her unhappy, 
and prevent her receiving any benefit—what 
would you think then ?’ 

‘1 should think we were all very wicked || 
indeed! I do hope she did not see me laugh 
—and I really believe 1 turned up my nose 
at her once. But I shall never do it again ; 
I will speak to her to morrow, and ask her if I 
shall help her with her lesson, or lend her 
some of my books ; and I'll take her for one 
of my friends, shall I mother ? 

‘ All but ahe friendship my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Jones, amused yet pained at the ease | 
with which the school girl passed from one} 
extreme to the other, * all but the friendship; | 
I would not say much about that to-morrow, 

* Well at any rate, mother, I won't be rude 
to her, and if she needs any thing, I'll offer it.’ 

‘I had been sitting with Mrs. Jones, who 
was an old friend, for some time before Emina 
came in and had listened to the conversation 
without remark. I now rose to go, and in- 
vited Emma to accompany me to the house 
of a poor woman, who takes in plain work, 
thinking a sight of her poverty might be ben- 
eficial to her. After a short drive, we stop- 
ped at a small house occupied by two females, 
and while making our way up the winding 
stairs, a sorrrowful voice, interrupted by 
bitter sobs, reached our ears; it seemed to 
proceed froin the very room we were go- 
ing to. 

* Oh mother, don’t say any more about it ; 
it breaks my heart to think of it!—This morn- |) 


ing I felt so happy and so smart, with my || funeral ——. 


clean frock and my new books; and now it 


this fine offer of a good education, shall I 
tell that kind gentleman you are not willing 
to accept it? Never mind the ill treatment 
of your schoolmates ; they'll soon be tired 
of teazing you, and your education may be a 
support to your poor mother when she is 
old and sick.—To yourself, it will be food 
and clothes long before that, I hope.’ 

There was no answer but a heavy sigh— 
and a sigh from the breast of a child is very— 
very sad, 

Little readers, my tale is told. This was 
the * new scholar.” Emma recognized her 
voiceshe had a benevolent heart—and the 
tears which dimmed her eyes seeineda pledge 
that the ‘shabby’ one’s school sorrrows were 
nearly at an end. 


| 
| 





The Daughter’s Burial. 

Summer had come. The wild flowers of 
early spring were withering beneath the sun’s 
scorching blaze, and sending forth, on the 
gentle wings of the wind, the sweet fragrance 
on their departure. They had sprung up- 
ward from the earth’s bosom, as the timid 
heralds of summer’s more gorgeous splendor, 
‘had stayed one short month, and were gone. 
(The wild flowers are iny favorites, for in them 














‘Tread a portrayal of human life. Their 
} countless variety, the loveliness and simphcity 
of some, the majesty and grandeur of others, 
their changeablevess, fragrance and beauty, 
their early bloom, their drooping and dying, 
"just upon the confines of winter, like the last 
lingering and spirit-broken survivor of a past 
generation ; all, all, mirror forth to the mind 
that is accustomed to read in the great book 
‘of Nature, the semblance of life. 

Did the reader ever stop from his journey- 
ings to pass the Sabbath in any one of the 
villages that repose so quietly among the 
Green Mountains ? If he has, the story of 
their unbroken stillness, need not be told ; 
for once enjoyed, it stamps itself upon the 
“heart, and forms a bright spot in one’s life, 
‘to which memory loves to lend back the soul 
|in after years, to throw around it again its 
‘hallowed influence, 
| But what means this? Why this measured 


| solemn walking of the street, ere the sun be 
down ? 





Why this gathering at a neighbor's 








house with such looks of sorrow? Ah' a 
I too went forth and mingled 


| with the multitude in their sympathy with the 


is all over and I don’t believe I can ever feel | bereaved, for whose heart has not felt its 


so again. 


Do let me stay and sew with you) pangs, and once felt, what bosom can hold 


or even beg for you, rather than goto school || back the deep fountains that swell up from 


—I dow’t want to learn mother indeed 1) 


don't. 


the hidden recesses of the soul. 
| The Pastor ended his words of exhortation 
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moved from the house of the deceased, to | 
the place appointed for all the living. "Twas «| 
little grave we stood beside, yet it was a first! 
born’s. We have seen the aged die and be 
gathered unto his fathers like a shock of corn | 
fully ripe in its season; we have seen the} 
middie aged in their strength and glory laid ] 
low in death, and there were tears too ming- 
led with the damp earth that covers them ; 
but they were not those bitter, scalding tears 
that wring a mother’s heart, when the sever- 
ing of earth’s dearest tie is felt. The shade 
of six summers had scarcely crimsoned the 
cheek of this beloved daughter, ere the hand 
of fell disease grappled strongly its victim, 
and in afew brief hours of burning fever, she 
that was prattling with her brother on the 
lawn had ceased to be. 

The father stood there in strength and man- 
liness, but his heaving bosom and the stealing | 
tear, told but too plain of the struggle within. | 
The mother was there. She wasa young |) 
mother, yet was bowed down with grief and | 
anxious watching, but it seemed as though | 
she had nerved herself to come and see the i 
end. When the sexton had laid the turf upon | 
the little mound, and leaned upon his spade, 
she turned away and a light was upon her | 
countenace as if the angel spirit of her daugh- | 
ter had come back from Heaven to whisper 
hope—hope of an immortal union in the place 
of the holy, where separation will no more), 
come for ever. Then I went to my room to 
think how often he that knoweth what is best) 
for us, takes the little flowers, even the open- 
ing buds, that are too tender for earth, to 
transplant in a more genial soil on the banks 
of the river of life. 











Necessity of Controlling the Pas- 
sions. 

A proud, irritable, discontented and quar- 

relsqgme person can never be happy. He has | 

thrown a tempestuous atmosphere around | 


himself, and must forever move in the region | 





of storms. He has employed the sure means 1 


to embitter life, whatever may be his circum- 
stances. He has been the architect of his tem- | 
per, and misery must be the result of his labor. | 


But a person who has framed his temper and | God, but how pure. 


disposition of mind after a right model, who 


, } » 
is humble, meek, cheerful and contented, can | The Will. 


commonly find a shelter when overtaken by the 
storms of life. It should, therefore, be our 


early lesson to subject the passions, appe- | 


lites and desires, to the control and guid- 
ance of reason. The first are the gales to 
impel us in the voyage of life, but the last 
ought still to sit at the helm and direct our 
course, 
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and prayer—kindred and friends sung a wail- {hoarse murmur from the mountains and 
ing song for the lost one, when the black and || ripples through the plain, adorns, and enriches 
mournful bier, borne upon men’s shoulders, || the scene, but whe: it rushes down in a roar- 


ing or impetuous torrent, overflowing its banks 
it carries devastation and rnin along with it 5 | 
so when the passions, appetites and desires 
are kept under due restraint, they are a use- 
ful and felicitating part of our nature, but 
when they are allowed to rage with unbridled 
fury, they commit fearful ravages on the char- 
acter which they were fitted to adorn and 
exalt. We must watch over first move- 
ments of the heart, and not tdulge, with 
secret complacency, in imaginations which 
we would be ashamed to avow.—If we wish 
the stream of life to be pure, it ought to be 
our aim to preserve the fountain whence it 
flows unpolluted.—* Keep the heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life.’ 





Select Sentiments. 

Tue glory of a good man is the testimony 
of a good conscience: have that and thou 
wilt have inward peace in the midst of many 
troubles. 

They who avoid not small faults, by littleand 
little grow up into greater. Withdraw thyself 
violently from that to which nature is viciously 
inclined. 

True quietness of the heart is obtained by 
resisting our passions, not by obeying them. 

To do always well, and to have lowly 
thoughts as to thyself, is the sign of an humble 
soul. Corrupt examples may bear sway with 
weak minds, but the wise in heart will regard 
and consider their own duty. 

So gracious is Providence that every man 
has a light set up within himself, for a guide. 

Obstinacy is an advantage to our enemies, 





scorape togedder, by hook and by grook, a 
handsome little property ; and now, in von 
litle moment, vid one little sgratch of mine 
pen, it shall all pass away vrom me for eber 
and eber, and anoder shall enjoy it! Houses 
and stocks, and debts, and bills, [ must leave 
dem all behind.—Dis is what makes it so bid- 
der to die—Mr. Smith’s New Novel. 





Picture of Consumption. 

Sue withered slowly. It was like the fading 
away of one of those flowers I had loved in 
my childhood—gradual yet perceptible ;—not 
blasted at once, like a blossom, broken from 
the bough, or crushed down by the heedless 
foot gebut calmly, gently, as the leaf fades un- 
der the ceaseless, even march of time. How 
often have I marked, upon the green woods 
and forest-covered hills, the brown shadows 
of Autumn creep on day by day—so gradual- 
ly, so gently deepening the tints, and stealing 
the fresh hues of summer, that from one 
hour to another the eye can detect no change 
in the green children of the spring, and yet 
each moment adds something to their decay ; 
each day brings them nearer to the fall. Thus 
faded my beloved.—Book of the Passions, 
by Mr. James. 





A young clergyman having, in the hearing 
of Dr. Parr, stated that he would believe 
nothing he could not understand. ‘ Then, 
young man,’ said the doctor, * your creed will 
be the shortest of any man’s I know.’ 
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a trouble to our friends, and the assured 
overthrow of ourselves. 

To be humble to superiors, is a duty—to 
equals, civility—to inferiors, courtesy, to all, 
safety. 

The glory of the aged is their experience 


and wisdom: the glory of a young man is, 


his modesty and submission. 
| Be meek and courteous to all, yet seek only 
the virtuous for your companions : the doves 
‘flock not with the ravens. 


Scottsville, Al. $1,00; J. f1. B. Auburn, N. Y. $1,00; 
iT. N. S. New Paltz Landing, N. Y. 81,00; C. C.H Shaw- 
angunk, N. Y. $1,00; J. A. L. Sullivan, N. Y. $2,00, P.M. 
Mansfield Center, Ct. $2,00; A. J. jr. Yonkers, N. Y. 
$1,00; J.C. P. Clyde, N. Y. $0,624; L.N. C. Palmyra, 
N. Y. $5,00; P. M. Ira, N. Y. $7,00; 





MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 14th inst. by the Rev. P. S. Wyn- 
koop, Mr. William Shear, of Milan, Dutchess County, to 
Miss Eliza Ann Kisselbergh of Ghent. 

On the 24th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Thomas 
W. Power to Miss Mary Taylor, both of this city. 

At Washington, Dutchess county, on the 7th inst. Mr. 
Jeremiah Sherman to Miss Hannah L. Tabor. 

At Clermont, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wacker- 
hagan, Mr. John H. Poultney, of. this city, to Miss Gitty 





| Regard not how full hands you bring to 





| A Miser’s Reflection in Affixing His Signature. 
| Beérore using it however, he uttered a deep 
| . . 

drawn sigh, or rather groan, and exclaimed, 


Fietcher, of the former place. 





In this city, on the 19th inst. Sarah, wife of Aaron C. 
Macy, in tne 26th year of her ege. : 
On the 13th inst. Jane, daughter of Norman and Harriet 
Peas, aged 10 months and 26 days. : 
On the 13th inst. Mr Charles Strobel, in his 72d year. 
On the 14th inst. Charles U. son of Richard and Harriet 
Warner, aged 11 months. 
|| On the 16th inst. Hannah M. daughter of John and 
||Maria Smith, aged 1 year and 7 months. 


| DIED, 
| 





jin a sorrowful voice, * Mine Gott! is dis 
all what a long life comes too ?—for dirty or 


forty years, since I arrived at Bristol I gave | 


my time, and labors, and judgment, droad- 
ging like a slave, denying mineself all holy 


On the 17th inst. Henry R. son of Henry and Julia Doty, 

\, aged years. : “ 

'| “On'the 19th inst. Mrs. Mary Winslow, in her 7ist year. 
At Albany, on the 11th inst. Mary Augusta, wife o Mr. 

Oliver Steel, and daughter of Col. Moncrief Livingston, 

lof Livingston, aged 37 years. 4 

| In Pine Plains, Dutchess County, on the 16th ult. Ellen, 

infant daughter of Elijah Northrop. aged 10 months. 

In New-York, on the 15th inst. Mr. Lewis Rich, former- 


The stream when it slowly descends with a || days, and Jugsuries, and gomforts, dat I ilhy of this city, aged 50 years. 


a 


. 
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| May Christ protect this aged man, 
And own him when he comes to die— 

Place victory’s palm in his right hand, 
And seat him by His throne on high— 

Where war and strife shall be no more. 








OBLGLINAL POB@RY. 


And all his toils forever o’er. H. T. W. 











For the Rural Repository. 
Melancholy Musings. 


An! pleasant is Spring with the soft wind’s breath, 


With its bursting buds, and its sounds of glee ; 
And bright and fair, is her flowery wreath, 

But her brightness can bring no Joy to me. 

And soft is the air of the summer time 

With the perfume of flowers, the hum of the bee ; 
And sweet is the voice of love in her bowers— 
But sweeter the voice of the grave unto me. © 


And Autumn too hath her power to charm, 
With the falling leaf, and the withered tree, 
But all, oh! every sound of mirth 

Can bring no sound of Joy to me. 

And Winter still, has scenes all gay, 

Joy dances is the mirthful glee; 

And merrier still is the minstrel’s lay— 
Yet all, all, brings no Joy to me. 

For I’ve passed through childhood’s blissful hours, 
I've seen that Joys all false can be, 

That hope but leaves us to deceive, 

And nought is left but the grave for me. 


q CASssioPsa. 
Spencertown, N. Y. 





For the Rural Repository. 
Lines, 


For the Rural Repository. 
Dedicatory Lines to an Album. 
How sweet in lone dejection’s hour, 

When fayless seems life’s changing sky, 
When clouds of sorrow o’er us lower, 
And storms of dark despair are nigh. 
To frequeiittoil up memory’s tide 
And call tomind departed years— 
Those friends on whom we once relied, 
The soothers of affliction’s tears. 


Oh then how prized some little boon, 
Some pledge of their affection dear; 
Twill turn grief’s night to pleasure’s noon— 
The soul from dark despondence clear. 
And such may this fair album be, 
A casket of the brightest gems— 
Sweet blossoms from affection’s tree— 
Pearls set in Friendship’s diadems. 
Dracut, Mass. 1839. Rvurat Barp. 





From the London Christian Observer. 
The Vaudois Missionary. 

An old popish writer, (see Reinerus Saccho’s book, A.D. 
1258) complains that the manner in which the Waldeneses 
| and the heretics disseminated their principles among the 

Catholic gentry was by carrying with them a box of trink- 
ets or articles of dress. Having entered the house ofa 
family of the gentry, and disposed of sume of their goods, 
they intimated that they had commodities far more valua- 





Suggested on visiting the former Residence of General ble than these—inestimable jewels which they would 


Ten Broeck. 
I’ve seen a spot of earth most fair, 
It was a place in former days, 
Where once around to guard it there 
A sentinel of war did gaze ; 
To save the Freeman’s land from harm, 
And guard his house-hold from alarm. 


The aged locust trees around 
Speak plain of many years gone by, 
Their ancient trunks strike deep the ground, 
Their tops near reach the azure sky— 
They’re on a level, and below 
A streamlet near is seen to flow. 
But where's the patriot now that reared 
Those well built walls on Freedom’s land 2? 
Who left his home and friends endeared 
To join the patriotic band—- 
To save his country from a foe 
That would have chained us dark and low ? 
Though war its desolation spread, 
And savage Indians thirsted blood, 
And neighbor did his neighbor dread, 
Yet he was active doing good ; 
Nor sleeps he yetamong the brave 
Who fought our liberty to save. 
Oh no! he lives to reap e’en now 
The fruits of ancient care and toil, 
Though sorrow may have dimmed his brow, 
[le treads on freedom’s happy soil ; 
And yet the pure, devoted flame 
That warmed his heart is still the same. 
He lives to see a harvest now, 
That life and freedom’s breezes fan ; 
Although his sun is setting low, 
And he is now an aged man, 
May heaven his life still longer bless 
And muy his last days be his best ! 


show if they could be sure of protection. They would 
then give their purchasers a Bible or Testament, and 
| thereby many were deluded into heresy.” The following 
|graceful stanzas are the poetical version of Reinerus 
| Saccho’s statement, touching the manner in which many 
| of the faithful were deluded into the Protestant heresy. 





}Oun! lady fair, these silks of mine 
Are beautiful and rare— 
| And these pearls are pure, and mild to behold, 


| : 
| And with radiant light they vie: 





[have brought them with me a weary way, 
| Will my gentle lady buy ? 
| 


Through the dark and clustering curls 

i Which veiled her brow as she bent to view 
His silk and glittering pear|s ; 

And she placed their price in the old man’s hand, 
And lightly turned away ; 

But she paused at the wanderer’s earnest call— 


‘My gentle lady stay ! 





‘Oh! lady fair, I have yeta gem 
Which a purer luster flings, 
|'Than the diamond flash of the jeweled crown 
| On the lofty head of kings ; 
A wonderful pear! of exceeding price, 
W hose virtue shall not decay ; 





' 


Unchased with gold or diamond gem, 
From his folding robe he took ;— 
‘Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price— 
May it prove as such to thee ! 
Nay—keep thy goid I ask it not— 
For the word of God is free! 


The hoary traveler went his way— 
But the gift he left behind 
Hath had its pure and perfect work 
On that high born maiden’s mind ; 
And she hath turned from her pride of sin 
To the lowliness of truth, 
And given her human heart to God 
In its beauteous hour of youth. 


And she hath left the old gray halls 
Where an evil faith had power, 

The courtly knights of her father’s train, 
And the maidens of her bower ; 

And she hath gone to the Vaudois vale, 
By lordly feet untrod, 

Where the poor and needy of earth are rich 
In the perfect love of God! 





PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
RURAL REPOSTWORY, 
16th Volume, (7th New Scries,) 


Devoted to Polite Litcrature, such as Moral and Senti 
mental Tales, Original Communications, Biography, 
Traveling Sketches, Amusing Miscellany, Humor- 
ous and Historical Anecdotcs, Poetry, &c.&c. 


On Saturday, the 22d of June, 1839, will be issued the 
first number of the Sixteenth Volume (Seventh New Series) 
of the Rurat Reposrrory. 

On issuing the proposals for anew volume of the Raral 
Repository, the publisher tenders his most sincere acknowl- 
edgements to all Contributors, Agents and Subscribers, for 
|| the liberal support which they have afforded bim from the 
/commencement of this publication. New assurances on 
|the part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
| the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there- 
|| fore only say, that it will be conducted ona similar plan 
|; and published in the same form as heretofore, and that no 

| pains or expense shall be spared to promote their gratifi 

cation by iss further improvement in typographical execu 
tion and original and selected matter. 
| CONDITIONS, 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 

lother Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 
|| twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages 
| It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with good type ; making, at the end of 
jthe year, a neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
lequalto one thousand duodecimo pages, which will be 
} both amusing and instructive in future years. 
| TERMS.—The Sixteenth volume, (Seventh New Serics) 
| will commence onthe 22d of June next, at the low rate of 
| One Dollar per annum in advance,or One Dollar and bifty 
| Cents at the expiration of three months from the time of 
}subseribing. Any person, who will remit us Five Dollars, 
free of postage, shall receive siz coples, and any person, 
who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, shall receive 
twelve copies aud one copy of either of the previous vol 
umes. Oop Nosubscription received for less than one year. 
Names of subseribers with the amount of Subscription 











j} to be sent as soon as possible to the publisher, 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1839. 


xr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respeetfully 


|| requested to give the above afew insertions, or at leasta 


notice, and receive Subscriptions. 








Whose light shall be as a spell to thee, 


The lady glanced at the mirroring steel, 


Anda blessing on thy way! | 
Where her youthful form was seen, 


Where hereyes shone clear, and her dark locks waved 





Their clasping pearls between .— 
‘ Bring forth thy pearl of exceeding worth, 
| ‘Thou traveler gray and old, 
| And name the price of thy precious gem, 





} 
| 


The cloud went off from the pilgrim’s brow, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Is PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSONN.Y. BY 
Wm. GB. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eightpages cach, with atitle page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.— One Dollar perannum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, atthe expiration of three months 
fromthe time of subscribing. Any person whe will remit 
usFive Dollars, free of postage, shall receive aiz copics, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of cither 
ofthe previous volumes. 9 No subscriptions received 
forless than one year. Allthe back numbers furnished 
tonew subscriber 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

And my pages sha)! count thy gold.’ \ 


\s a small and mearre book, 


iy Allorders and Communications must be post paid 
lo receive allention 





